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STRATEGY IN TENNESSEE fn org 
A & P stores is explained by Int’l Rep. 
Rosenhahn, center. See Page” 7, 10, 


ie 


RWDSU 
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LEADERS IN CANADA join 


Union oe ‘. . a i tie; strikers on picket line. From left, 
. ee 4 i“ _—, A, Heaps, E. McRae, J. Paley, H. 
WHEL : Meister, G. Barlow. See Page 8. 


VICTORY IN N. Y¥.—Styl-Rite workers celebrate winning Dis- 
strict 65 contract after five-week strike which freed 
them from phony union. See Page 5. 


STRIKE IN MICHIGAN against Arctic Dairy, a branch of 

giant Sealtest-National Dairy Co., brought solid support from 

other unions, victory after two weeks. Third from left above 
is Int'l Rep. Jack Kirkwood. See Page 6. ; 





Pay Increases Fail to Keep Up With Price Climb 


_ Higher Prices Cut 5 7 Wage Boosts 


Mgne D. C.—Collective bargaining settlements negotiated during aug first six months of this year have 
provided larger wage increases than those reached last year. But the 1957 increases do not represent as much of a real 
‘gain as those of 1956, since a large Das. E RRS ORD SPIED Gee Se PRES REP Rae Se ne et Bring cots. 

The Collective Bargaining Report, pub- : 
lication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- meitp- with ue wash bugahing fs tis and labor is being blamed for the steady 
search, says in its current issue that the first half of 1957." spread of inflatidn. 
bulk of the 1957 increases have been 10 “These agreements are to continue Discussing the $6 2 ton hike in ‘steel 


or more cents an hour. Over a third are ithout ing until next year or prices, 
13 or more cents. Although there. is latér.” it continues. “This is true in the dollar 
wide variation, this is an average of 1 onin. steel, electrical equipment, rail- wages, the custemer will pay double 
to 3 cents more than comparable set- sind, mesed packing and ether industries.” triple.” 
tlements last year. a be ie ‘ a +o ed agent ~ 
“The overwhelming majority of recent for wage increases under automatic pro- million Steel on first 
agreements also have been providing, as yisions of two types: .cost-of-living in- quarter of last year. Net income for the 
has been common in recent years, some créases to match rises in consumer pri- quarter cents 
liberalizations in various fringe benefits ces, plus fixed annual raises often called for every 
along with the wage ingreases. “deferred” or “annual improvement fac- gest. 


dollar 
A tabulation of the different wage in- ‘© ‘creases. - “These record profits ves a reward 


creases reported negotiated across the Meanwhile, the IUD Digest, published for producing and selling 
country shows these broad results: by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- company operated at only 95.7 percent 
partment, in an article entitled “Labor’s of capacity and shipped 200,000 fewer 











@ Almost 35 percent of the increases ‘or Blaming,” points out that huge pro- tons of steel than in the, first quarter 

were 13 cents or more. fits are being piled up in the steel, oil, of 1956. Yet, Big Steel rang up $66 mil- 

@ Almost 65 percent were in the 19- automobile and other industries at the lion more in gross revenue and $11 mil- 
lion more in net revenue.” 


cents-or-more category. very moment that consumption is off 


@ Almost 85 percent were 7 cents or 
more. . 


© At the bottom of the scale, a little Advice to Union Busters 





more than 15 percent were 6 cents or NEW YORK—The tice-Hall Co.. ve = publisher of anti- 
less. for businessmen, is warning management te get ready to meet the coming drive 
@ In addition, a sizable anetauton of te organize white collar workers. 
settlements, almost 5 percent, were made In a circular letter inviting management officials to subscribe to the firm’s 
with no increase, principally in the de- weekly Labor Report to keep “alerted to the situation,” the company offers 
pressed textile and apparel industries. with each subscription a copy of its latest document on busting unions. 
The tabulation is not, however, a com- Predicting a dire fate for employers who fail to make use of the firm’s 


plete picture of negotiations since it does guide te loopholes in the labor laws, the letter says that “alert businessmen 
not reflect the worth of fringe benefits everywhere are fortifying themselves” to meet “this powerful attack” from unions. 
or the length of the contract, and takes To learn how “to preserve the traditional white collar resistance te union, 
no account of differences in economic without running afoul of federal and state laws against interfering with work- 
conditions, employment size, existing ers’ right to organize,” Prentice-Hall says all employers should have its “hand- 
wages, and other factors important to some” guide called “How to mect the critical problem of white-collar organiz- 


the bargaining situation. ing.” 
~ The letter warns that “the law prohibits certain forms of management re- 
Industries Not Affected taliation against union organizing efforts,” but goes on to list seven ways by 
which “informed” employers can get around the spirit, if not the letter, of 


The report notes that “in several maz 
jor industries, involving large numbers 
of workers, there are long-term agree- 


Food Clerk Carries on Despite Crippling Arthritis 


RWDSUer ‘Disabled Father of Year’ 


NEW YORK CITY—“For his courage and determination in his fight against crippling arthritis,” Bernard 
Hochberg, a member of Retail Food Employees Local 338, RWDSU, has been named “Disabled Father of the 
Year” by the National Father’s Day Committee. Hochberg, the father of four children, is the victim of rheuma- 
toid arthritis, America’s number one : : _ 
crippling disease. 

His illness forced him to give up his 
studies at New York University where he 
was pursuing a career as a math teach- 
er. He spent months in the hospital and 
in bed at home. His doctor pronounced 
him unemployable. 

After 16 months out of work, Bernie 
was retrained as a bookkeeper through 
the rehabilitation program of the New 
York Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation. In 1955 he returned to work 
as a checker at Waldbaum’s Supermarket, 
at 17-18 Kissena Bilvd., Flushing. He 
has not lost a single day’s work due to 
illness. 

“Arthritis is still with me,” he said. 
“The pains still affect my hands, feet 
and back. But I can travel to and from 
work and do my job efficiently.” 


~ Avid Reader, Fine Memory 

Bernie has many hobbies. He has 
gathered a library of over 1,000 books 
. - . and he’s read them all. His pen- 
chant for figures and data led to the 
development of Bernie’s memory. He 
remembers prices at the supermarket 
and other facts by sheer rote. 

The award was presented to Hochberg 
by Judy Holliday, stage and screen star, 
backstage at the Shubert Theatre. As 

Holiday made the award, Bernie 
ked around her dressing room and 


said, with a grin, “The guys at the super- ~ ; 
market will never believe this.” _—-- DISABLED FATHER OF THE YEAR designation was given to Bernard |Hoch- 


Hochberg with his wife, Millie, Derg by the National Father's Day Committee. The L Loeie 338 member, a vic- 
and their aur ciate ate 14;° ~ ceed decane arthritis, is shown receiving the award from stage and 
Martin, 13; Yvette, 8%; and Irene, 6—in pone star Judy Holliday backstage at the Shubert Theatre where she is 
Manhattan. starring in — Are Ringing. 
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CHICAGO—The Executive Coun- 
cil of the AFL-CIO, meeting here 
Aug. 12 to,15, reaffirmed its inten- 
tion of cooperating with Congrés- 
sional committees investigating 
corruption as well as its opposition 
to use of such investigations for 
the purpose of pushing anti-labor 
legislation. In the words of Pres. 
George Meany, “we will cooperate 
legislatively and every other way 
(with investigating committees) but 
we will resist any attempt to fasten 
restrictive laws on labor as a whole 
because of, the sins of the few.” 


The Council also heard reports of 
the steps being taken by labor in 
New York to end exploitation of 
Puerto Ricans by partnerships of 
unscrupulous employers and racket 
unions. A key battle in this labor 
campaign was the victory scored by 
RWDSU’s District 65 in liberating 
200 Styl-Rite Optical Co. workers 
from the grasp of a phony union 
which held a “sweetheart” contract 
with the firm. The five-week strike 
that brought about a decent union 
contract at Styl-Rite was the first 
of its kind, and was hailed by AFL- 
CIO leaders as proof that the cam- 
paign against racket unions could 
succeed. (See Page 5.) 


Map Wage Law Campaign 


In other developments, RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg, here in Chi- 
cago with Sec-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps 
for .the Council meeting, partici- 
pated in a meeting of International 
union presidents called by Pres. 
Meany to plan further labor action 
on extending coverage under the 
federal minimum wage law. The of- 
ficers, whose unions are directly 
concerned by the coverage problem, 
met with AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 
Andrew. Biemiller to work out ways 
of winning passage of improvements 
in the wage law. 


Pres. Greenberg also participated 
in a meeting of the administrative 
committee of the AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee on Political Education, of which 
he is a member. The COPE leaders 
concentrated on plans to stimulate 
the collection of contributions, as 


| AFL-ClO Leaders Press War on Rackets 





CONVENTION TALK occupies, left to right, New York State ClO Sec.- 
Treas. Harold Garno, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and Local 338 Pres. 
Julius Sum, who represents RWDSU on State ClO board. They met during 
break in State ClO Convention which opened Aug. 8 in New York City. See 
P. 5 for story, P. 9 for excerpts from Pres. Greenberg’s address to convention, 





well as activity in local and state 
elections this fall. 


The Executive Council adopted a 
statement urging enactment of the 
civil rights bill as adopted by the 
Senate, although it expressed dis- 
appointment with the amendments 
tacked on to the bill by the Senate. 
Another statement scored the Ad- 
ministration and Congress for the 
defeat of the bill to provide federal 
aid for school construction. 


The Ethical Practices committee, 
which had been scheduled to report 
to the Council on the Teamsters Un- 
ion, postponed its hearing on the 
case to Sept. 5 and 6. The Council 


will then act on the committee’s re- 
port at a meeting Sept. 23 or 24. 


The United Textile Workers Un- 
ion (formerly AFL) was slated to 
go before the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee Sept. 4, on charges of dom- 
ination by corrupt elements. 

As the Council was meeting, na- 
tional attention was focused on 
racket locals in New York City, with 
special emphasis on those who prey 
on Puerto Ricans and other minor- 
ity groups with the collusion of 
crooked employers. These were the 
—_— being turned on the situ- 
ation: 


e The McClellan Committee turned 






its attention to corrupt unions in 
New York, and a parade of officers 
of racket locals appeared before it. 
Practically all of them, while being 
viewed by millions on television, 


took refuge behind the Fifth Amend- ~ 
ment to avoid answering questions 
on such subjects as “sweetheart” 
agreement, “protection” against or- 
ganization by decent unions; brib- 
rt extortion, and other choice top- 
cs. 


e@ The New York State CIO con- 
vention heard sharp denunciation 
of the phony unions and a call to 
action against the gacketeers from 
three guest speakers: Governor Av- 
erell Harriman, Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner and RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg. (See Pages 5 and 9.) 


e New York City’s AFL and CIO 
unions set up a Joint Committee to 
Erase the Exploitation of Spanish- 
Speaking Peoples, to liberate the 
estimated 40,000 Puerto Rican work- 
ers held captive under phony union 
contracts. The committee termed the 
RWDSU victory at Styl-Rite a “pi- 
lot test” of its strategy in fighting 
racket unions. ° 


AFL-CIO to Meet 
In Atlantic City 


CHICAGO—The second convention 
of the AFL-CIO will open at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on Dec. 5, AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany announced. Head- 
quarters will be in the Ambassador Ho- 
tel and the convention sessions will be 
in the City Auditorium on the board- 
walk. 


Meany said the council had decided 
to change the convention location from 
Miami Beach, Fla., because of condi- 
tions existing in some hotels in Miami 
Beach. 


“We found a condition detrimental 
to unions and to our movement in gen- 
eral,” Meany said. He declined to amp- 
lify the statement but said that in- 
vestigations and stories concerning 
these hotels “have been spread out in 
the Miami papers.” 





Memo from Washingtcn: 











Minimum Wage Story: Why Broader Coverage Lags 


By Kenneth A. Meiklejohn 
RWDSU Legislative Representative 
During the past weeks, while the Senate was 
considering the Civil Rights bill, it became clear 
that neither the Senate nor the House Labor Com- 
mittee was going to report out legislation to ex- 
tend coverege under the minimum wage law be- 
fore the end of the present session. 
As a result, when Congress returns for its second 
session in January, enactment of such legislation 
i will be little further advanc- 
ed than it was at the begin- 
— ning of its present session. 
: here are a number of fac- 
small progress that has thus 
far been achieved in accom- 
plishing what has been a top- 


of the AFL-CIO. 
2: , : The fate suffered by min- 
® imum wage coverage legisla- 
Kenneth Meiklejohn {jon is not, of course, unique. 
Many worthwhile measures have fallen by the way- 
sid during the current session of the Congress. The 
House, for example, rejected legislation providing 
for urgently needed Federal aid for school construc- 
tion, when the President made clear that he didn’t 
know whether he was for or against the bill that 
was before the House for consideration. 

Lack of leadership in both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government has been 
one of the principal causes for the lack of progress 
made this year on such measures as legislation to 





* tors that account for the very: 


priority legisled.ve objective 


extend the coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
(minimum wage) Act. The Administration’s pro- 
posals to amend the Act were weak, inadequate, 
and disappointing. Even more striking, however, 
was the failure of the Administration to work for 
legislation to broaden the coverage of the Act. 
The Administration’s spokesmen in Congress drag- 
ged their feet on the legislation, and effectively 
blocked consideration of any proposals other than 
those made by the Administration. : 


There has been devoted and hard work put in 
oy some members of Congress, such as Senators 
Jobn F. Kennedy and Wayne Morse, In the main, 
however, Congressional leaders likewise did little 
to promote enactment of a bill. A Republican-Dixie- 
crat filibuster in the Committee has been allowed 
to stymie consideration of the measure in the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee. On the House side, Con- 
gressman Augustine B. Kelley’s Subcommittee on 
Labor Standards has not even been allowed ‘to com- 
plete its hearings. Additional regional hearings are 
scheduled to be held by the subcommittee this fall. 


But it would be a great mistake to attribute all 
the blame for the small progress on coverage legis- 
lation to tRe Administration and Congressional lead- 
ers. Most of the responsibility must be borne by the 
interested unions and the AFL-CIO itself. which 
were unable to agree among themselves how the 
campaign should be conducted, and what the ob- 
jective of the campaign should be. While the AFL- 
CIO and most of the interested unions supported 
the omnibus bill introduced by Senator Morsé and 
Congressman Kelley, the Retail Clerks International 
Association’ worked for a separate bill that would 


have been of benefit to retail trade employees 
alone. It is to the credit of the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Union that it has consistently 
supported—-and actively worked for—general legis- 
lation that sought to protect all workers thus af- 
fected, not simply retail employees alone. 

’ Nor has the legislation had the kind of grass 
roots support that is so vitally necessary to secure 
the enactment of legislation to broaden the cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Most Senators 
and Congressmen have no special love, and see 
no special need, for such legislation. They have to © 
be convinced, and this can only be accomplished 
by letters from their constituents, resolutions from 
local unions, civic associations, and municipal and 
state governing bodies, that such legislation is 
widely demanded and widely supported. The organ- 


_ization of such grass roots support is a special 


responsibility of the organized labor movement. This 
responsibility was almost wholly ignored by the 
interested unions and the AFL-CIO this year. 

Admittedly, there are special difficulties to be 
overcome in enacting such legislation. The wage 
earners who would benefit most from it are large- 
ly unorganized and to a large extent, therefore, 
without effective means to make their needs and 
wishes known to the Congress. The legislation like- 
wise does not have the broad appeal that a pro- 
posal to raise the minimum wage, which affects all 
industries, would have. If a campaign is again to 
be conducted during the second session of the Con- 
gress next year, it can be successful only if a co- 
ordinated plan of organization is worked out and 
a far more effective case is presented by organized 
labor than has thus far been developed. 


_ 
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Alabama Court Throws Out 
‘Licenses for Organizers 


GUIN, Ala. (PAI)—Labor unions have won a ma- 
jor. victory here against organizing restrictions 
through a ruling by a Federal judge upsetting a local 
ordinance requiring licenses for organizers. Under 
this ordinance, organizers had to register, pay a 
$1,000 license fee if their application was accepted 
by the Town Council, and pay. $25 for each member 
signed up. 


A rash of such ordinances has broken out in many 
areas of the South in recent years. With labor al- 
ready having to contend with restrictions set up by 
state so-called “right-to-work” laws, these ordi- 
nances provide further obstacles to union organizing 
activities. 


Federal Judge H. H. Grooms, of Birmingham, in 
an order dated last month, ruled that “the ordinance 
described in the bill of complaint cannot validly be 
applied to plaintiffs (the union) or their activities, 
and that defendants will not apply same; the bill 
of complaint is hereby ordered dismissed without 
prejudice.” 


The Ladies Garment Workers Union started the 
action against the ordinance after William von 
Bach, of the union’s Southeast staff, conducting 
unionizing efforts among workers of the Munsing- 
wear plant in Guin, was arrested and put in Marion 
County jail on June 14 while visiting the home of 
one of the workers. 


Several officials of the Munsingwear Co. were 
present at the jail. After a delay of several hours, 
von Bach was finally charged with violating the li- 
censing ordinance and then released, with the warn- 
ing that he would be arrested oach time he came 
to. Guin. 


After union counsel had filed an applica- 
tion for a temporary injunction against the town 
aud the Musingwear Co., the town’s attorney, 
Rankin Fite, conceded that the ordinance was 
unconstitutional and could not be legally applied. 


Fite, who also is speaker of the Alabama House 
of Representatives, has long been a leader in pro- 
moting such anti-union local ordinances. His ad- 
mission of the unconstitutionality of the Guin ord- 
inance is expected to have a far-reaching effect to- 
ward ending use of this anti-labor tactic in the 
region. 


Mich. Fights Job Loss 


LANSING, Mich. (PAI)—The drive of Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan to find jobs for some 
195,000 unemployed workers in the state has been 
buttressed by new facts issued by the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission. 


The commission has supplied Williams with in- 
formation indicating that taxes in the state, bitterly 
assailed by some elements of management, have 
nothing to do with the current high unemployment. 


“This report indicates clearly that our trouble 
is in the auto industry. Loss of jobs in the industry 
is almost exactly equal to the increase in Michi- 
gan’s unemployment,” declared Williams after re- 
ceipt of the report. 











ee 
SENIORS PICNIC: More than 13,000 retired 
workers from the Detroit area consumed tons 
of fried chicken, cole slaw, baked beans and 
milk at the Sixth Annual Retired Workers’ Pic- 
nic of the United Auto Workers. Then, they 
listened as UAW Pres. Walter Reuther declared 
their pensions should be tied to a cost-of-living 
escalator. Michigan Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams also spoke. 


AFL-CIO Praised for Work 
Against Alcoholism Disease 


NEW YORK (PAI)—The AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities has drawn special praise from the 
National Council on Alcoholism in its recently-re- 
leased annual report. 


The Council, a national voluntary organization 
working for the prevention and reduction of alco- 
holism through education, rehabilitation and com- 
munity services, cited the AFL-CIO for its interest 
in the NCA program. 


Specifically, the annual report singled out meet- 
ings held by trade unionists in Buffalo. N. Y., and 
Birmingham, Ala., as indicative of the growing in- 
terest of labor in exploring the subject of preventing 
alcoholism. . 


The AFL-CIO, in conjunction with the National 
Council on Alcoholism, earlier this year published 
a pamphlet entitled “What Every Worker Should 
Know About Alcoholism” in an effort to explain the 
problem to union members, 


Neither. the AFL-CIO nor the National Council on 
Alcoholism have taken any position either for or 
against the use of alcohol. The Community Service 
interest lies solely with treating the disease of alco- 
holism, 








Action by New York “ee 
Blocks Blue Cross Rate Hike 


NEW YORK—Demand for a public hearing 
by New York unions has blocked the request 
of the Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, the local Blue Cross, for a substantial 
increase in hospital insurance rates. 


Leffert Holz, superintendent of insurance, an- 
nounced that the New York City Blue, Cross has 
withdrawn its petition and agreed with the New 
York State Insurance Dept. that “a subscriber rate 
change is not imperative at this time.” 


The first sharp defeat of any Blue Cross local 
unit in the general drive for higher charges, the 
New York action resulted from a demand for &@ 
public hearing on the rate increase petition by ap- 
proximately 200 unions and welfare funds, includ- 
ing the New York CIO Council. . 


Nelson Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Social Security, pointed out that the action “in- 
dicates an apparent desire by Blue Cross to avoid 
disclosure of their financial condition at public 
hearings as requested by the unions both times.” 


Blue Cross in New York initiated its arive for an 
increase as part of the nationwide program which 
has brought recent rate hikes, among others, of 25 
percent in Massachusetts, 21 percent in Pittsburgh, 
19 percent in Wilmington, 17 percent in New Jersey, 
and 12 percent in Michigan. 


New York unions had prepared to challenge the 
rate increase petition with an analysis of Blue 
Cross financial operations showing that Blue Cross 
had added to its cumulative surplus a profit of more 
than $2,000,000 in 1956. Some 6,500,000 New York- 
ers are covered by Blue Cross insurance. 


Their action was based on a study and analysis 
of Blue Cross’ financial status prepared for them 
by Harold Faggen Associates, actuarial consultants 
to many welfare and pension funds _ established 
through collective bargaining. 

“Blue Cross, as a tax exempt organization, should 
be forced to operate in a goldfish bowl,” said Mr, 
Faggen. He questioned the moral and economic jus- 
tification for the expenditure of $2,497,722 for solici- 
tation of new business, $465,549.96 for advertising, 
and the 8.4% administrative costs. 

“How can Blue Cross ask for higher premiums 
when it has $99,161,426 in assets and $67,591,347 
in reserves? Why doesn’t Blue Cross use its fantastie 
wealth for additional benefits to the subscribers 
and the good of the hospitals?” said Mr. Faggen. 





Pro-Union Paper Gains 


LIMA, Ohio (PAI)—The new, locally owned Lima 
Citizen seems to have won warm acceptance in its 
competition with the strike-bound Lima News. 


The Citizen, which was launched July 1 and hired 
Striking unionists from the News, reports that an 
audit of circulation figures for the first 15 days of 
the publication shows that it is read by 92 percent 
of Lima homes. 

An auditor’s study for The Citizen shows that the 
paper averaged a daily circulation of 25,208 and 
25,192 on Sunday. The News, prior to the strike, 
had @ circulation of 34,000. There are 17,400 fami- 
lies in Lima, itself. 














Food prices at wholesale in the early 
days of July averaged the highest since 
the spring of 1954. Meanwhile, after five 
months of standing still, the index for 
prices of manufactured goods is starting 
to rise again... Sales and profits of 
Borden Co. increased in the first half 
of 1957. The outlook for the remain- 
der of the year is good despite rising 
costs of doing business, Pres. Harold W. 
Comfort reported. For the six months 
ended June 30 i.et profit was $11,402,120 
and sales totaled $454,052,226. For the 
like period net. was $10,710,000. 

* s se 

Food Fair Stores in its fiscal year end- 
ed April 27 posted its twenty-fourth con- 
secutive annual sales increases, moved 
from seventh t sixth place among the 
nation’s retail food organizations and 
from fourteenth to twelfth place among 


all retailers. Sales and profits for the 
year were at anf all-time high .. : Retail 
outlets accounted for $4,139,000,000 of 
the $42,245,000,000 total consumer credit 
outstanding at June 30, up $18,000,000 
for year. Dept. stores and mail order 
houses held $1,243,000,000 of total, down 
$4,000,000. 
s s * 

Revion Cosmetics earnings and sales 
for the first half of 1957 again reached 
all-time highs. Sales rose to $47,156,000, 
an increase of 15.5% over $40,840,000 in 
1956. Profits rose 16.5% to $4,500,000 
compared with $3,863,000 last year ... 
Abraham & Straus disclosed it will pur- 
chase the former Namm-Loeser property 
in downtown Brooklyn as an “indication 
of confidence in the growth of that sec- 
tion.” Abraham & Straus is a division 
of Federated Department Stores. 


A Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
shows department store employees av- 
erage $1.33 hourly earnings .. . Sales 
of major department stores in the met- 
ropolitan area last month were 11% 
higher on the average than in July 1956. 
The increase for July was the largest 
year-to-year rise since April, when sales 
were 15% above the 1956 period. 


Four major stores in Cincinnati will 
commence Thursday evening shopping 
hours. Mondag is the traditional shop- 
ping night there, with downtown stores 
operating on Monday evenings the year 
around. None plan to drop this sched- 
ule . . . Branch store sales led last 
year’s volume increases in the nation’s 
department and specialty : stores, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn. re- 
ported. In its annual report on mer- 


chandising~ and operating results, the 
retail trade group said branch store 
sales gains in 1956 were 8% over the 
prior year. This compares with an over- 
nh nce of 49% in department 
5 > 


Despite its rapid growth, television 
generally hasn’t won much of a place 
as an advertising medium for retailers 
—department stores in particular, ac- 
cording to a survey of a cross section 
of big, medium and small general mer- 
chandise stores. About 28% of stores 
across the country use TV. Costs vary 
widely—from as much as $250,000 a 
year at one store in a large city to $75 
a week in a small store in a smaller 
Southern city. About 10% spend more 
than $1,000 a week. 
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State (10 Okays 
Merger Plans; 








Sum Elected V-P 


NEW YORK CITY—The N.Y. CIO 
unanimously approved plans for a 
merger with the State Federation of 
Labor by Dec. 5, and thus accepted 
the formula proposed in June by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. In 
Buffalo last month the AFL State 
convention had taken similar ac- 
tion. 





Prior to the adoption of the resolution, 
Louis Hollander, State CIO president, 
read to the delegates a letter from Harold 
C. Hanover, secretary of the AFL state 
federation, which announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to 
meet with CIO’ representatives to work 
out financial and constitutional matters. 
The CIO then named a similar commit- 
tee and work on these questions is ex- 
pected to start soon. 

Hollander and Harold J. Garno, sec- 
rétary-treasurer, who would hold the 
respective offices of chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board and secretary-treasurer in 
the new merged state body, were re- 
elected to their State CIO posts unani- 
mously. 


Sum Named Vice-President 
Julius Sum, president of RWDSU Local 
338, was elected to the State CIO execu- 
tive board as the RWDSU’s representa- 
tive. He had been unanimously designat- 
ed at a caucus meeting of RWDSU del- 
egates. 


The 1,000 convention delegates heard 
addresses by a number of leading govern- 
ment and labor figures during the course 
of the convention, which was held at the 
Hotel Commodore here. Among those 
who spoke were Governor Averell Harri- 
man, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, and 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. (Excerpts 
from Pres. Greenberg’s address appear 
on Page 9 of this issue of the Record.) 


Northeast 





65° Wins 5-Week Strike to Free 
200 From Racket Labor Union 


° 7. 
NEW YORK .CITY—Victors in the battle to overthrow a “sweetheart” labor pact that had long held 
them captive, 200 gallant workers of the Styl-Rite Optics Co. have begun lives of new-found dignity under the 


protection of a District 65 contract. 

Representing the first major break- 
through in the current AFL-CIO cam- 
paign to liberate Puerto Rican and other 
minority-group workers from the shack- 
les of backdoor contracts with racket 
labor forces, the Styl-Rite employees’ 
victory came on July 29 after a five-week 
strike. 

Won from their employer, one of the 
biggest firms in the optical frame field, 
was a signed two-year agreement prov- 





VICTORY SMILES are flashed by strike committee of Styl-Rite workers as they 





iding immediate $5 wage increases, a 
projected minimum of $5 and coverage 
under ‘65’ health plan. Wages at Styl- 
Rite were for the most part barely above 
the legal minimum—$40 to $43. 

But the heart of the victory for the 
200 workers, long exploited by unscrupu- 
lous union operators in cahoots with 
their employer, was the fact that they 
were now part of a strong, honest un- 
ion. That, primarily, is why they had 


y: 






win new District 65 contract with company after five-week strike. Left to right: 

Melania Serrano, ‘65’-Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, Louisa Diaz, Herman Serrano, 

Rafael Rodriguez, Miguel Basquette, Maria Rordiguez, Steward Enrico Rodriguez, 
Org. Mario Abreu, Emilio Zamot, Felix Nazarrio, Doris Morales, Juan Valentin. 
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Leaflet distribution takes place at Schrafft’s Candy 
Mo. Aug 12 as workers leave building. 
Organizers Neil Longarzo and Valentine Zorros. 


Local 50 Schrafft Drive Gains 


The drive by Local 50 to organize the 500 workers 
of Schrafft’s Candy Co. in New York continues, as 
Pres. Scida reports that the campaign results to date 
are “most encouraging”, Application cards for mem- 
bership in Local 50 are coming in daily and indica- 
tions are that the union will soon file for an NLRB 


At left are 


representation election. 

Scida said that a majority of the Schrafft’s em- 
ployees have from 15 to 25 years seniority with the 
firm and their hourly wages are very poor, ranging 
from $1.08 for general helpers to $1.65 for bakers. The 
average wage is only $1.20 to $1.25 per hour. 





Schrafft’s employee pauses after taking leaflet from 
Organizer Tony Scida to ask about Local 50’s drive. 
Response to organizing campaign has been good, 














pounded the hot pavements of 14th Street 
during the five weeks of the strike. 

The workers walked out June 27 after 
bolting a “phantom” local of the Jewelry 
Workers Union and joining District 
65, with the blessings of Pres. George 
Meany and other top AFL-CIO leaders, 
When the Styl-Rite company refused 
to bargain with them, brandishing a 
“contract” with the Jewelry workers, they 
struck, 

As in so many other instances of 
“sweetheart” pacts, the Styl-Rite work- 
ers had never seen the “contract,” had 
never seen a union representative, and 
received only the bare legal minimums 
in wages, 


Cheers, Tears of Joy 

Today, with a great victory under their 
belts, the Sty-Rite workers have high 
spirits and confidence in thg future. When 
they poured into the District 65 Center 
on July 26 to vote on the settlement 
terms, there were cheers and tears of 
jubilation. 


“This is a fine example of what can 
be accomplished to rid the city of ex- 
ploitation of Puerto Rican workers by 
unscrupulous unions and employers,” said 
‘65’ Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, who 
with Pres. David Livingston and Organ- 
ization Dir. Bill Michelson played lead- 


_ dng roles in bringing about the victory 


at Styl-Rite. Closely involved in the 
day-to-day conduct of the strike were 
General Org. Andy Bellemere and Orgs. 


-Mario Abreu, Emil Kraus, Al Turbane 


and Carlos Ortiz. 


To aid the strikers, almost all of 
whom lacked reserves to meet rents, 
payments on debts, or even to buy food 
for large families, District 65 mobiliz- 
ed its resources. Strike cash benefits 
were distributed, food was provided at 
headquarters, food baskets were hand- 
ed out on weekends; city welfare as- 
sistance was speeded in urgent cases. 
Rent Commission officials were prod- 
ded into checking complaints of strik- 
ers, victims of outrageous violations in 
slum accommodations. To defray part 
of the cost of the food relief, thousands 
of dollars were contributed by 65ers. 


The new contract with ‘65’ calls for 
the following: $5 increases immediately, 
$3 next year; employer payments to pro- 
vide coverage under the ‘65’ Security 
Plan; seniority provisions: grievance 
machinery with arbitration; and improve 
ed vacation and holiday schedules. 


60 Schulz Workers 
Get 30 Cent Boost 


* POTTSTOWN, PA.—A package amount- 

ing to 30 cents an hour over the next 
three years was won in negotiations with 
the Schulz Baking Co. by 60 members of 
Local 1104, it was repofted by Int’l Rep. 
Morris Malmignati. Wage increases alone 
add up to a total of 24 cents an hour, 
with ten cents added to wages now, seven 
cents more next year, and another seven 
cents the following year. 


Beginning next July, employees with 
ten years service will receive three weeks 
paid vacation. The Schulz employees also 
gained a comprehensive health and wel- 
fare program to be paid for in full by 
the company. This includes $1,500 life 
insurance, hospitalization, medical-sur- 
gical coverage, and sickness and accident 
benefits of $35 a week for as much as 26 
weeks. 

Wages in the bakery, which new 
range from $1.47%4 to $1.88 an hour, 
will go to a range of $1.61% te $2.02 an 
hour during the life of the agreement. 

Negotiating for Local 1104 were Pres, 
Henry Ruppert, Ellis Savage, Mary 8. 
Winehart, Russel W. Bemmer and James 
B. Craveet, aided by Malmignati. 
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The Midwest 





GLEN DALE, W. Va.—The four-week strike of 
1,000 workers at the Louis Marx Toy Co. plant 
here, and 700 more RWDSU members employed 
at the firm’s Girard, Pa. factory, ended July 29 
when the employees returned to-work under a 
new two-year union contract that provides sub- 
stantial wage increases, it was reported by Int’l 
Rep. Charles Hess. The wage boosts represent- 
ed a retreat by the company from its pre-strike 
stand insisting on continuing the contract with 
no change in wages. 


The major beneficiaries of the agreement are the 
hourly-rated employees in both plants, who consti- 
tute about 60% of the work force. At the Glen Dale 
shop, these employees won eight cents an hour in 
Wage increases now, and an additional seven cents 


next year. At the Girard plant, they won seven cents 
in each of the years. 


The piece rate employees, whose earnings for each 
job they work on are subject to negotiation and arb- 
itration, gained an hourly increase on their bonus 
pay. At Glen Dale, they won one cent now, plus two 
cents next year, while at Girard they gained two 
cents for each year. The piece workers average earn- 
ings are $1.75 an hour. 


Hess noted that the wage increases, when averag- 
ed out for all the employees in.the two plants, added 
up to a little over five cents an hour for the first 
year, and an ‘additional five cents the second year. 
While only wages could be negotiated this year 
under the terms of the contract reopener, the Marx 
employees gained an additional five c@énts an hour 
in company payments into the pension plan, nego- 


Marx Toy Settles After 4-Week Strike 


tiated under last year’s agreement, bringing the 
total pension plan contribution to 12 cents per hour 
for each employee. 

The first group of Marx workers to go on strike 
was a local of the International Association of Mach- 
inists.\in Erie, Pa., who went out June 1. When the 
contract anniversary date for the two RWDSU locals 
came up July 1, they joined the IAM group on strike. 
The three locals had been working together for sev- 
eral years in the Tri-Plant Conference of Marx Toy 
Unions. The IAM local accepted the same settle- 
ment as the RWDSvers. 

A leading role in negotiating the settlement was 
played by Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. He was backed 
up by Hess and by Local 149 Pres. Bill Magnone in 

“Glen Dale and Local 850 Pres. Joseph Stasenko in 
Girard, both of whom headed large committees of 
the workers. 











$2.40 Average at Lansing Dairy 








2-Week Strike Wins 
Top Rates at Arctic 


LANSING, Mich.—A two-week striké of 80 employees of the Arctic 
Dairy Co. ended Aug. 9 with a contract establishing the highest wage rate 
in what is generally considered a high-wage area, it was reported by Re- 
gional Dir. Gerald Hughes. The new average rate in the plant will be $2.40 
an hour—three cents an hour higher than the United Auto Workers’ aver- 


age wage in the Lansing area. 

The new wage rate was established as 
the result of a reduction in hours from 
45 to 40 per week, with workers retain- 
ing the same take-home pay. In addition, 
retail routemen won an increase in com- 
missions of 1%2%—%% effective now, 
and the remaining %% effective next 
June 1. The commission boost, to a total 
of 1412% plus a base of $24 a week, will 
mean an increase of approximately $4 
a week for the retail routemen. 


12 Cent Hike in K. C. 
At Schulze & Burch 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Members of Lo- 
cal 342, employed at the Schulze & Burch 
Biscuit Co., have completed a contract 
with a 12 cent per hour wage boost and 
three days funeral leave, it was reported 
here by Int’l Rep. John Capell. 


The settlement is a part of the com- 
pany’s attempt to revamp its operations 
in order to halt a two-year decline in 
profits. The contract also provides for im- 
proved welfare coverage for workers. 


Capell also reported the reelection of 
the following officers to Local 184L: Pres. 
H. H. Cupp, Vice-Pres. Joe Myers, Rec. 
Sec. Charles Morche, Fin. Sec. Grace Cor- 
lett, Sgt.-at-Arms Harold Levins, Chief 
Steward Jack Murray, Committee men- 
at-large Ray Duffy and Edith Marxen, 
and 3-year trustee Harold Stockton. 


The only neWofficer elected was Treas. 
Betty Caylor. 








Wholesale salesmen, who receive 7% 
commission plus a base of $27, will con- 
tinue to get the same pay. They and the 
retail routemen, however, won a most 
important victory when the company 
finally agreed to stop selling routes. This 
was a key issue in the strike, and the set- 


. tlement provides that during the 34- 


month life of the contract the company 
will not sell any route. 


In the event that a route becomes 
available through a death or other cause 
which creates a vacancy, other employees 
can bid for the route on the basis of 
seniority, and the company will then fill 
the junior man’s job. 


Strike Most Effective 

Hughes reported that the strike, which 
began July 25, was one of the most ef- 
fective ever conducted in the area, de- 
spite the fact that Arctic is a branch of 
the giant Sealtest-National Dairy Co. 
Efforts made by the company to bring in 
milk from all over the state, as well as 
such out-of-state points as Milwaukee, 
Wis. and Toledo and Lima, Ohio, were 
thwarted by RWDSU pickets with the 
cooperation of Teamsters Union locals in 
those cities and elsewhere, who respected 
Local 93’s picket lines. 


The negotiations which brought about 
the final settlement took place at an all- 
day: meeting called by state and federal 
mediators. The union negotiating com- 
mittee was led by Local 93 Pres. Ernie 
McCoy, Int’l Rep. Jack Kirkwood and 
Hughes. The contract was ratified by an 
overwhelming majority at a meeting 
Aug. 9. 






Local 825 Negotiating Committee in Welch 





Grape Juice Co. plant in Battle Creek, in 


Michi, who participated in 16 all-day sessions with company, winning new contract. ' 
L. to r., Ernest Kreitlow, Rex Copenhaver, ‘374’ Pres. Forrest A. Powers, Alice Hall, th 


Wage Boost, Fringe Gains x 
Mark Welch Juice Pact | 1 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.— Big gains were scored in wages, fringe bene- 
ifts and working conditions by the 160 employees of the Welch Grape Juice 
Co. under the terms of a new union contract, Pres. Forrest A. Powers of 


Local 374 reported. Powers serves as 
business agent for Local 825, whose mem- 
bers work at the Welch plant. 


After 16 all-day negotiating sessions, 
the following settlement was reached: 


@ Nine cents per hour increase for 
processing workers, 13 to 17 cents for 
mechanics. 


@ Wage increases retroactive to July 
1, 1957. 


@ Time-and-one-half pay for all Sat- 
urday work. 


@ An additional holiday, the Friday 
after Thanksgiving. 


@ Company to pay half the cost of in- 
crease in Blue Cross-Blue Shield Hospital 
and Surgical Plan. 


@ Numerous improvements in con- 
tract clauses covering working conditions. 


The negotiating committee was led by 
Powers and also included Local 825 Pres. 
Rex Copenhf&ver, Sec.-Treas. Alice Hall, 
and Dorothy McCarty, Ernest Kreitlow, 
Arthur Blume, Roy Diehl and Lillie 
Blume, all of whom serve as stewards in 
the plant. 





Quaker Oats Council Seeks Added Strength 


ROCKFORD, IIll.—Twenty-two delegates to the Joint Quaker Oats Council met here last month to discuss strength- 


ening the Council to meet contract expirations coming up in 1958. 


The Council, operating under the initiative of 


RWDSU, unites locals in four International Unions of the AFL-CIO, representing more than 2,000 Quaker Oats em- 


ployees. However, two organized groups 
of Quaker Oats workers are not yet part 
of the Council. 

Council Pres. Carl Clark and Sec. Char- 
les Holland, of RWDSU locals in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and St. Joseph, Mo., were 
directed to use all available means to 
inform those organized plants that are 
not a part of the Council of its activities 
and to visit these plants if necessary. A 
Rockford, Ill.. UAW local and a Cedar 
Rapids IAM local were the objects of 
interest. In past negotiations, the unity 


®6 





of the locals has been a decisive factor 
in favorable settlement. 


A discussion of contract changes re- 
vealed the need for complete examina- 
tion and comparison of all contracts in 
order to correct improper language and 
items included in past settlements which 
are now unacceptable. Several delegates 
told the Council of changes that are 
being made in the plants and of the 
difficulty in getting proper wage adjust- 


ments to compensate for greater respons- 
ibility and greater production. 


Actual contract proposals will be a 
major item on the agenda at the next 
meeting to be held in October. 

Member locals of the Council are 125 
in St. Joseph, Mo., 110 in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., 19 in Memphis, Tenn., and 115 in 
Depew, N. Y., all RWDSU; and two lo- 
cals of other international unions in 
Akron. O. and Oregon, Il. 
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Organizing Sweep 
At Dairy Chain 


COLUMBUS, O.—A _ three-pronged 
offensive to free employees of the 
Broughton chain of dairy plants from 
low wages and long hours is meeting 
with marked success. 

The first campaign victory took place 
at the Broughton Dairy in Quaker City, 
O., where employees voted 14 to 5 for 
Local 379 of the RWDSU in an NLRB 
election July 11. Three weeks later, in 
a chain reaction, Broughton plant and 
sales employees in Huntington, V. W., 
voted for RWDSU Local 612 by a count 
of 9 to 1, . 

Similar success is expected for the ee 
largest of the company’s plants in 
Marietta, O., when an election is held 
there in the near future, covering some 
100 workers. The petition came here 
only after two weeks of organizing by 
Local 379. - 





MARY GEIGER, financial secretary of 
Local 462, Anderson, Ind., works at the 
Anderson Mattress Company there. She is 
shown above enjoying a vacation at Wis- 
consin lake cottage. 
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Members of the Jefferesin Stores peneis Cust. Sagsitigicn 2 Dinsatiies manage to 

smile despite the slow progress being made in talks with management. Left te right, 

Leonard Shepherd, Charles Riley, who represents the West Palm Beach branch, 

Angie Freidhof, Phil Nass, Dean Smith, Doloreus Thiel, Jack Freidhof, Dick Matthie- 
son and Wayne Ahern. @ . 


Progress Slow in Pact Talks 
With Jeff Stores in Miami 


MIAMI, Fila.—Negotiations between the Jefferson Stores Service Corp. 
and the RWDSU went into the third month last week as the workers pressed 
for a regular union contract and substantial wage increases. The negotia- 
tions are a result of an RWDSU victory in an NLRB election at the plant 
in May. 

There has been little progress made in 





The South 





Ala. Warehouse Votes 
2-1 for the RWDSU 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The largest unorganized warehouse in this city 





' became unionized late last month when the workers voted two to one for 


the negotiations so far. However, it is ex- 
pected that the introduction of a new 
company lawyer, Aaron L. Solomon of 
New York, will ease the tension between 
the parties involved and get the com- 


Discussions have been complicated 
from the beginning, Regional Dir. Harry 
Bush said, due to the fact that the com- 
pany did not have any sort of labor 
policy prior to the organization of its 





pany to | see the worker’s problems. 
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Hearing on A & P “Tenn. Drive 


ATLANTA, Ga.—tThe first hearing on an RWDSU petition for a representa- 
tion election among 150 employees of nine Tennessee A & P supermarkets was 
held Aug. 8 at the NLEB offices here, it was reported by Int’l Rep. E. Rosenhahn, 
who is leading the A & P organizing campaign. Representing the RWDSU at the 
hearing were Assistant Area Director Frank Parker, Rosenhahn and a committee _ 
of five A & P employees: Murl Householder, Bob Ogle, Johnny Davis, Frank Baker 
and Billy Kirby. 

The RWDSU is seeking bargaining rights at six stores in Knoxville, and one 
each in Fountain City, Alcoa and Oak Ridge. As expected, the company began pro- 
ceedings by entering one objection after another and attempting to have as many 
employees excluded as possible. It seught te have the Oak Ridge store excluded 
on the ridiculous grounds that it is located in the same area as Atomic Energy 
Comission plants, and thus is somehow involved in U. 8. security. 

The company alse tried te have excluded from the unit all cashiers and 
produce department heads, although they are not supervisory employees. ‘One 
exclusion—of part-timers whe work less than 20 hours a week-—was, agreed to 
by both union and management, 

The Retail Clerks Int’l Association announced at the hearings that it was 
intervening in the request for an election, and would ask to be placed on the ballot. 

A meeting of all A & P RWDSU organizing committees was scheduled to be 
held in Knoxville on Aug. 14 as this issue of The Record went to press, Rosenhahn 
said. Frank Parker is expected to attend the meeting, which will hear reports on 
the NLRB hearing and will make plans to complete organization of the stores. 
(See feature article on Page 10.). 





. (heal 44t Prax’ Bil Bordelon stops to chat These 





are Comandlins for oregatatiCes of food. 


RWDSU in a government supervised election. 


Union leaders met with the 63 Adams 
Produce Warehouse workers, now mem- 
bers of Local 261 of the RWDSU, and 
drafted a proposed contract which has 
been submitted to management. No ac- 
tual meeting between the workers and 
management has taken place as yet. 


arbitration; one, two and threé week 
paid vacations; and six paid holidays. 
Employees now get three paid holidays 
and one and two week vacations, the 
first after one year of employmefit and 
the latter after five years with the com- 
pany. 


workers of higher wages. 


The Adams plant was the only large 
warehouse in this city outside the union. 
Henry Jenkins, an active member of 
Bakery Workers Local 441, and Shop 
Chairman Louis Sledge were credited 
by’ Asst. Area Director Frank Parker 
with the successful organization drive. 


Shop committee members who will 
handle the _ forthcoming negotiations 
with management are Willie J. Sanders, 
Calvin Morgan, Walter Woodruff, Mary 
Baldwin, Charley McDonald, and Rob- 
ert Mickens. These committeemen will 
also serve as shop stewards. 

In the wake of the Adams victory, Le 
cal 261 organized 16 employees at the 
Strickland Transfer Warehouse Co. A 
proposed contract has been sybmitted to 
management and negotiations are ex- 
pected to open soon. 

Also, Local 261 is currently in negotia- 
tions with the Hill Grocery Co., one of 
the two large supermarket companies in 
the city. The other, A&P, is also under 
contract with RWDSU. . 

The Hill negotiations are on the first 
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* renewal of a one year contract covering 


the Hill warehouse here. 

Contract wage reopener negotiations 
between Donovan Coffee. Co. and Local 
261 ended in a 10 cents per hour wage 
boost for the workers, 


‘Heads Local 43 


In Dade City, Fla. 





FRANK CLEMENTS is the newly-elected 
president of Local 43, whese members 
work at the giant Pasco Packing Corp. 
citrus processing plant in Dade City, Fia. 
shown above in his office in Local 43’s 
new headquarters building. Clements has 
been an officer of the local since 1946. 
Just prior to his election as president, he 
served as secretary-treasurer, and was a 
member of the negotiating committee 
that settled the one-week Pasco strike in 
January. 
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Red Cross Lauds Unions 


LAKE CHARLES, La—The work of 150 AFL-CIO unfonists who donated 
their services to a marathen rebuilding program for victims of Hurricane Audrey 
“set a new high in public service for the public good.” 

Donald W. Steut, in charge of the hurricane relief program for the American 
Red Cross, informed Pres. Richard J. Gray of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. the workers 5 sear the highest praise for their tre- 


mendous job.” 


The unien crafismen rebuilt five homes in two days in Louisiana’s Cameron 
Parish (county) where devastation was heaviest from the blow. 








Picnic Committee Chairman. Rep. Bill Langston and R. j. West. Dairy Local 745 held big 
. picnic of its own Aug..3. . 


‘ 






hows to Starting them young .. . Local 441 Vice- 
with Sec. Margaret Robbins, who served as right, Local 441 members Neil Cost; B. W. Wainright, Int'l Jack Fields enjoys the picnic with his two sons. 
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— $5 Raise, Classification Boosts 
At Dominion Stores in Ontario 


TORONTO—Local 414 has signed a new one-year contract with Dominion Stores Ltd., with a general increase of 
$5 per week. The contract covers employees of Dominion Stores in Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catherine, Niagara Falls, 


Oshawa and Peterborough. 


The contract also includes new classifi- 
cations and increases for classified jobs 
up to $12 per week, rest.periods of 15 
minutes, $30 Christmas bonuses, retro- 

# active pay of $75, and clothing costs ar- 
ranged at cost prices. 


A one-year contract covering the 
Dominion Store warehouse at Toronto 
was also completed. Under this agree- 
ment union members received a general 


raise of $4 a week, and up to $10 and 
$12 a week-on classified jobs. They are 
also covered by the Christmas bonus, 
retroactive pay of $50, and coffee breaks. 


Dominion Citrus Settles 


Also settled was the contract covering 
Dominion Citrus Co., a wholesale produce 
company working out of the new Food 
Terminal on the outskirts of Toronto. 
For the first time Local 414 has a whole- 
gale hardware company organized (the 
Lewis Bros. Co, in Toronto) and negotia- 
tions with the company are bemg await- 
ed. 


Other new contracts with Dominion 
Stores were settled at Kingston, Trent, 
and Gananoque and one year contracts 
with pay increases from $3 to $8 per week 
Were renewed in Orillia, Whitby and Col- 
lingwood. 


All of these contracts were negotiated 
with the assistance of Int’l Rep. George 
Spaxman, Local 414 Educational Director 
Don Collins, and staff members H. Blan- 
cher and C. Dahmer. 


.An attempt to organize the 40 em- 
loyees of the North Bay Outlets of 
minion Stores, led by Roy Higson 
of the Local 414 staff, is under way. 


In the National Grocers branches new 
gontracts were negotiated by Dahmer at 
Peterborough, Oshawa, Guelph, Hamil- 
ton and London. In the London branch, 
a 7 cent per hour increase and a better 
group insurance and medical plan. were 
included in one year contract. Peter- 
borough and Oshawa both agreed to a 6 
eent per hour increase in a one year 
contract. Guelph got an 8 cent per hour 
tmcrease and a one year contract, while 
Hamilton agreed to an 8 cent per hour 
increase for 1957 plus a 4 cent per hour 
fncrease for 1958, a total of 12 cents 
per hour on a two year contract. 

National Grocers in Mimico has ap- 
plied for conciliation services. 





ATTENTION PHOTO FANS: Many prizes await 
@trutterbugs in the RWDSU. That vacatipn 
@napshot, a cute pose of your kid, or a scenie 

ean win «a cash prize in The Record’s 
ote Contest. See page 13 for winners this 
‘and contest rules. 
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DINNER MEETING in honor of RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg 


, 5ec.-Treas. 


Al Heaps and Exec.-Sec. Jack Paley was held in Winnipeg, Canada, last 
month during RWDSU officers visit to that city. The Affair was sponsorod by 
the Manitoba joint Councl. L. to r., Reg. Dir.George Barlow, Bus. Agent G. 


Ritchie, Heaps, Greenberg, Jt. Council Pres. ]. 


Place, Paley and Int'l 


Rep. Chris Schubert. 





Borden Pact in Kemptville 
Settled — After 18 Months 


KEMPTVILLE, Ont.—A 14 cent-an-hour wage hike retroactive to May 
10, 1956 was one of the main features of an agreement reached last month 
after a year and a half of negotiations and conciliation-with the Borden 
Co. Ltd. plant at Keémptville, Ont., a Unit of the Ottawa Division of Local 


440. 

The settlement also provides for a raise 
of 7 cents pér hour retroactive to May 10, 
1957, and an increase in the proportion of 
health benefits paid by the company 
from 50% to 75%, giving an additional 
take home pay of approximately $5 per 
month. 

Improved union security, sick pay, jury 
duty and better general working condi- 
tions were also included in the pact. 

Demands for a new agreement were 
first submitted to the company prior to 
May 1956. The decision to submit the 
contract to conciliation came after end- 
less negotiations brought no agree- 
ment, 

A strong and determined Unit member- 
ship and able negotiations by the rank- 
and-file committee, led by Int’l Rep. 
George Spaxman, have been cited as 
responsible for the new contract. 





Company Union Fails to Bar 


Vote at Vancouver Rice Mill 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—A “writ of prohibition” which was gained by a 
company union, the Canada Rice Mills Association, and issued against the 
Labor Relations Board of British Columbia, has*been thrown out of the 

\ 


Courts. . 

The writ had prevented the Board 
from proceeding with an election at the 
Canada Rice Mills, Ltd., where the work- 
ers have ‘joined Local 580 of the RWDSU. 





they should rid themselves of this so- 
called “union” set-up and join the legit: 
imate trade union movement. * 

It is anticipated that immediately fol- 
lowing the vote, which will be held short- 
ly, a meeting of the 70 employees of Ca- 
nada Rice Mills will be held to draft a 
proposed“ agreement for submission to 
the company. 

The union expects considerable oppo- 
sition from the company since the As- 
sociation’s present agreement provides 
rates from 20 to 40 cents an hour, lower 
than union scales. 





"755° Elects Peltz - 


In Brandon, Man. 


BRANDON, Man.—Local 755 members 
at the Modern Dairy have elected new 
officers for the coming year, Business 
Agent Gordon Ritchie, who conducted 
the installation, reported. 


Elected to the post of chairman was 
W. Peltz, while J. Foster is vice-chair- 
man, S. Donda the secretary-treasurer, 
and E. Brykaliuk warden. Stewards are 
J. Allen in production ‘and J. Olynick 
for sales. Delegated to thé Brandon 


Labor Council are W. Solon and J. Oly-’ 


nick, with J. Allen as alternate delegate. 
Negotiating committee members are 
Chairman Peltz, Sec.-Treas. Donda and 
Steward J. Allen. 


ts 








aspe Mine Strike 


Ask Boycott 
Of Simmons 
In Strike . 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Members of 
RWDSU Local 535 employed at 
Simmons Ltd. have appealed to 
all of labor in the U.S.A. and Canada 
for a boycott of Simmons’ goods to 
help win their five-month strike 
for higher wages and their first un- 
jon contract. One hundred percent of 
the employees ‘in the Simmons 
plant are out on strike, although 
the company has used every form 
of intimidation to force workers to 
return to work without a union 
agreement. 

Officers of the RWDSU also appealed 
to all locals to send financial assistance 
to Local 535, which requires such and to 
win the strike. 

Simmons employees walked out March 
27 in an attempt to bring their wages 
of 85 cent to $1.20 an hour in line with 
prevailing wages in the area. While such 
issues as working hours, seniority, vaca- 
tions and the union shop are in dispute, 
Wages are the central issue. 

Early in the conflict the company made 
an attempt to stave off a strike vote, 
increasing a five cent offer to seven and 
ten cent hourly increases. But the work- 
ers, fed up with low wages and sub- 
standard working conditions, voted over- 
whelmingly for a strike in a government 
supervised ballot. 


24-Hour Picketing 

Picketing of the plant itself has been 
in effect 24 hours a day since the strike 
started, and has been completely effec- 
tive in tying up the company’s operation. 
However, recalling this company’s anti- 
labour tactics as used in Montreal dur- 
ing a 1952 Simmons’ strike, this- huge 
international firm is again content to sit 
back and attempt to starve its employees 
into submission. 

Up until now, the union has had to 
finance this strike with its own re- 
sources, but as the strike continues fi- 
nancial assistance will be eSsential if 
the union is to continue supporting 
these militant trade-unionists in their 
endeavor to obtain a decent standard 

of living. 

There are approximately 70 employees 
involved, and since the plant is being 
picketed 24 hours a day, it has-been ne- 
cessary to have all employees on picket 
duty. - 

This, of course, is,a considerable fi- 
nancial expense in itself, and in addi- 
tion to strike pay the union now finds , 
itself involved in a Court case with the 
T. Eaton Company concerning the 
handling of Simmons products. This 
came about when the union placed an 
“information pickét line” around the Eat- 
on store, conveying to the public thaf 
Eaton’s was selling Simmons’ mattresses. 
The Court costs by themselves will add 
financial strain on the Local’s funds. 

Financial assistance should be sent to 
the RWDSU at 132 W. 43rd St., New 

York City, for forwarding to the Sim- 
mons strikers. 


agence ee | 


Stalemated 





OTTAWA—Claude Jodoin, president of the Canadian Labor Congress, said 
today that the established methods of settling industrial disputes have failed 
completely to provide means for a settlement of the five-month striké of 1,000 
workers at the Gaspe Copper Mines. Offers by Mr. Jodoin to meet with the 
Association, the management of the company and with the Quebec Labor Depart- 


ment have been both rejected. 


“On July 19 I wrote Mr. John Bradfield. president of Gaspe Copper Mines 


Ltd., suggesting a meeting. 


I offered personally to meet, either formally or 


informally, with representatives of the company, if they preferred under the 
auspices of a third party. This suggestion was flatly rejected by the company. 


“On August 24 I wired the Hon. Antonio Barrette suggesting that he con- 
vene a meeting between the union and the company and offering to participate. 
Mr. Barrette has now informed us that it is his view that the legal position of 
the dispute makes it impossible for him to convene such a meeting. 


“The situation is, therefore, stalemated with only representatives of organ- 
ized labor making any effort to reach a settlement. The shocking tragedy 
of the death of one striker and the damage that is being done to relations in the 
Gaspe make the need for action urgent, The first step toward the settlement of 
any dispute is for the parties concerned to get together. It takes more than 
one party to hold such a meeting and I wish to publicly renew my request to 
both the company and the government to participate in such a meeting.” 
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A Call for Action 
As N.Y; Labor 


Prepares to Merge 


Pres. Max Greenberg addresses Convention. 

At right, Local 338 Pres. Julius Sum, Wil- 

liam Wolpert of United Hebrew Trades, 
and State CIO Pres, Louis Hollander. 


‘Excerpts from address delivered Aug. 8 
by RWDSU President Max Greenberg. 


This is the final convention of the New York State CIO before’ your 
merger with the State Federation of Labor. I know that each of you 
joins with me in feeling a sense of regret at the passing of an era which 
meant so much to all of us. But I think at the same time we can All look 
forward to a brighter and more promising future. You have,many impor- 
tant problems confronting you, and I am sure that during this convention 
you will give thorough consideration to all of them. 


First, and foremost, I would place the question of political action. The labor 
movement in New York State, with nearly two million members, can play an enor- 
mous role in this key state. Political analysists have pointed out that New York 
electéral votes are decisive in many presidential elections; it is not too early to 
begin planning now for the presidential election of 1960. The prospects are that 
Dick Nixon will be the Republican standard bearer. I don’t think there is a single 
person in this room who is not prepared to do more than he has ever done before 
in any election to defeat Mr. Nixon. 


But no matter who runs as the Republican candidate, I think it is pretty clear 

that he will not be receiving the support of the AFL-CIO. During this past year, 
the Republican administration and the Republicans in Congress and in many state 
legislatures have demonstrated more conclusively than ever before that they rep- 
resent big business, and that the labor movement and the people as a whole must 
look elsewhere for leadership, for social progress and for genuine efforts on their 
behalf. 
A few months ago, together with several other union presidents who are di- 
rectly concerned with the question of federal minimum wage coverage, I met with 
President Eisenhower at the White House. He was cordial and very gracious and 
listened to our appeal with evident interest. He said all the proper things—but 
since then nothing has happened. Congressional experts say there is no chance at 
all for any minimum wage amendments to be passed at this session of Congress. 
The twenty million working people who are not covered by the federal minimum 
wage law have once again been made a political football and will receive no con- 
sideration,from the administration. 


What a contrast from the days of the Fair Deal and New Deal when the wel- 
fare of the people was put first! I am sure you will agree with me that any effort 
we put*in between now and 1960 to strengthen the liberal and labor coalition in 
New York State and in the nation will be very much worth while. I hope that dur- 
ing your deliberations you will take the steps necessary to develop and strengthen 
that coalition. 


Carry on Cl0’s Social Outlook 


As part of that process, I hope, too, that you will seek ways of revitalizing 

and carrying forward the social outlook of the CIO. We have a proud heritage, 
and we should not permit it to be wasted. Today, we read and we hear and see a 
great deal about racketeering, corruption and unethical practices in the labor 
*movement. Of course, these things exist. But I say to you that there would be 
much less of this sort of thing in the labor movement if we could once again be 
fired with the enthusiasm and the dedication of the 1930’s—with the feeling 
that we were doing more than merely winning bread and butter gains for the 
working people—the feeling that we were part of a great progressive movement 
which could open the door to a new and better life for all Americans. 


The Number One iRue confronting the entire labor movement today is the 
problem of corruption. It is not that so many individuals are corrupt, or that 
racketeers are threatening to take over the entire labor movement. On the con- 
trary. The crooks and friends of crooks in the labor movement are a small min- 
ority. But as long as there is even one unethical union leader, as long as even one 
union blackens the good name of the AFL-CIO, the problem will be an important 
one for every one of us. 


Recent events have brought this problem of corruption into the forefront, 
and the public’s attention has been focused on the phonies and easy-money boys 
in the ranks of labor. There’s no doubt that the problem has been over-emphasized. 
Part of the reason is that those who are doing the -exposing—the congressional 
committees and the newspapers—have a vested interest in finding things wrong 
with the labor movement. 


But it is also a fact that a few individuals in our ranks have given them some- 
thing juicy to sink their teeth into. It is a fact that instances of corruption and un- 
ethical practices have been uncovered—and these practices reflect on all of us. . 

It is not enough to say that what these individuals have been doing is no 
worse than what many businessmen do as a matter of every-day procedure. It is 
no answer to say that crooks can be found in every part ‘of our society, in every 
profession, in every industry—even though that happens to be-true. For us, there 





is a special responsibility in maintaining the labor movement as a clean, honest 
and democratic movement. 

The ethics of the market place are not good enough for the labor movement. 
Our trade unions, must be above suspicion. They must not only be clean and hon- 
est and democratic—they must do more. They must present to their members 
and to the people as a whole a positive program of social progress which is the 
‘only real alternative to “business unionism.’ 


Another aspect of this problem of corruption with which we in New York are 
especially concerned is the exploitation of Puerto Ricans by unscrupulous employ- 
ers who are aided and abetted by racket unions. We in the RWDSU have had 
particular reason to learn about this problem at first hand in recent months. 


How Phony Unions Operate 


Probably most of you already know how these phony unions function. For 
the most part, they deal with employers in the small marginal industries, the fly- 
by-night processing and manufacturing shops whose entire operation is based on 
the exploitation of ignorant workers. 


These bosses sign contracts with phony unions whose existence the workers 
don’t even suspect. For a stipulated amount of money, the boss has a “contract” 
which he can produce any time a legitimate union comes around. The workers 
themselves get no benefits from the phony union, never see a union representative, 
and to all intents and purposes remain unorganized. 


But—and this is the big but—let them attempt to join a decent union and 
you begin to see the role these racket unions play. If a legitimate union organizes 
the workers, the boss will use his phony contract as a reason not to recognize 
the legitimate union, Then if you go to the National Labor Relations Board, you 
will find that the phony contract is a bar to an election. And this so-called con- 
tract may not expire for two, three, five,or even ten years! Should you call a 
strike, the employer can and will get an injunction on the strength of his “sweet~ 
heart” agreement, 

Yes, the cards today are stacked in favor of the phonies, the crooks and 
racketeers. And it is the unscrupulous employer who makes all these things pos- 
sible. It is the crooked employer who seeks out crooked unions in preference to 
honest ones, who would give a thousand dollars in payoffs to racketeers rather 
than a dollar in wage increases to his worker. But where are the investigations 
and indictments and trials and convictions of these crooked employers? I’m 
afraid we'll have to wait a long time for those. 

I say it is up to us in the labor movement not only to police our own ranks 
but also_to take positive action against these corrupt employers and the phony 
unions they foster. It is up to us to expose and fight the crooks and racketeers 
inside and outside our unions. Once and for all,-let us unmask those who are 
giving all of us a bad name, Let us take definite steps to.put an end to the mas- 
querade of these phony unions, which hide behind names similar to those of legi- 
timate unions, and act as fronts behind which employers can exploit weak and 
helpless Puerto Ricans. 

We can all take pride in the leadership of President George Meany on this 
issue and in the way he has been backed up by local leaders of the AFL-CIO. For 
my own part, it is a special source of pride that our union won the first major 
victory in this struggle against exploitation of Puerto Ricans by the unholy coali- 


. tion of crooked employers and racket unions. In the Styl-Rite strike which ended 


only two weeks ago after more than a month on the picket line, some 200 Puerto 
Rican workers cast off the yoke of oppression that had been fastened upon them 
by a phony union and won a truly outstanding union — under the leader- 
ship of District 65, 


Styl-Rite Victory An Expensive en 


This was not an easy nor a cheap victory. District 65 spent more than $20,000 
in the course of a few weeks in strike relief. These exploited workers are so close 
to the brink that even a day on the picket line may result in eviction or in lack 
of food for their children. 

But despite all the difficulties, despite all the problems that organizing these 
marginal industries entails, I tell you that we must do the job, and I pledge to 
you that the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union will do its share. 
We have taken the first step in the Styl-Rite strike, and we will go on. ’ 

Le me urge each of you to do the same. In that way, we will beat back this 
miserable combination of employers and crooked labor fakers and once again 
restore the labor movement’s good name. 

For us in the New York State CIO, the coming merger is a golden opportunity 
to unite with the best elements in the State AFL so that we ean work together 
for the kind of penetate, thet sk (6 ty Seeeee Se. We Sas Gnaiente on the Oat 
kind of forthright action that has made the nationgl merger of AFL 

CIO such @ great success. Together, I am stire, we will go on to 4 better day 
for all of labor and for all of America. 













es 
Tennessee 


“This gang is getting more solid every 
day,” wrote Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn 
Aug. 4 in a letter to The Record. The 
“gang” he was talking about are the 150 
employees of nine A & P supermarkets 
in Tennessee. And “more solid every 
day” refers to the way they feel about 
being part of the-union. 


Though they haven’t been union mem- 
bers long, these A & P employees are 
learning fast how things are done in 
the RWDSU. Take July 30, for example, 
when the pictures on this page were 
taken. On that date, committees from 
six Knoxville stores and the stores in 
Fountain City, Oak Ridge and Alcoa 
met at the Hotel Farragut. They elected 
a meeting chairman, adopted an agenda 
and got down to the business at hand: 
planning ways to complete organization 
of their stores. 


They heard reports from Rosenhahn 
and from representatives of the various 
stores. They made plans to send a com- 
mittee to Atlanta on Aug. 8 to attend 
hearings at the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on the RWDSU petition for 
a representation election. Then they 
proceeded to elect the committee: Murl 
Householder, Bob Ogle, Johnny Davis, 
Frank Baker and Billy Kirby. 


The same meeting heard a guest 
speaker: William Cox, president of the 
Knoxville local of the Amalgamated 
Butchers and Meatcutters Union. Cox 
cautioned the committee members that 
the A & P company would attempt to 
provoke delays through legal maneuvers 
at the NLRB. His prediction was borne 
out by events, as the news story on Page 
7 proves. Cax urged the newly-organ- ° 
& = ss ae ; ized employees to stick together and 
Committees from Kingston Pike and Market St. stores get together. At extreme left is John Sherwood; third predicted that they would win in the 
from left, Murl Householder, and at extreme right, Rev. William Parsley, all of whom are active organizers. long run. 

ee : : By the time the)meeting ended, the 
committee members had a much better 
idea of what it would take to win a 
union* contract in their A & P stores, 
and were more determined than ever 
to go ahead and do the job. Since the 
meeting, the pace of organizing has 
been stepped up even higher, and Ros- 
enhahn reports that the union’s large 
majority has further increased. 


> Not only is this gang “getting more 
solid every day’”—it’s getting more 
numerous too, ; 














In huddle with Int'l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn on organizing plans is Chapman Highway store committee. Left 
to right, Obia Underwood, Arnold Chancey, Jacob Huffaker, Clarence Garner, Rosenhahn and Bob Ogie. 


Rev. William Parsley, left, is ordained Baptist minister whe works in A & P store and is active in organ- 
izing campaign. At right is William Cox, president of Meatcutters local, who addressed meeting. 
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Oak Ridge store employees were represented at July 30 meeting by, 1. to r., Meredith Patterson, John Seto 
%, and James Morgan, Their store is im Tennessee’s atomic center, 15 miles from Knoxville. 
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Anti-Labor “Experts” ij ae 


As the Special Senate Committee headed by 
Senator McClellan pursues its investigation of 
racketeering and corruption in labor-management 
relations, two kinds of exposure are taking place. 
Not only are a number of crooks and phonies who 
infest the labor movement being paraded before 
the television audience; in addition, several of the 
Senators who are doing the investigating are un- 
intentionally showing their own ignorance and 
prejudice toward labor. 


Since this committee is supposed to wind up 
its investigations by recommending specific leg- 
islation to Congress, one would expect that the 
Senators charged with that responsibility are 
fully informed on labor matters. Three of the Re- 
publican members in particular are extremely 
voluble and opinionated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate when unions are the subject of discussion. 


These three—Barry Goldwater of Arizona, Karl 
Mundt of South Dakota, and Carl Curtis of Ne- 
braska—had an opportunity to show off their 
great knowledge of labor last month when AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany appeared before the Mc- 
Clellan committee. Sen. Mundt was first up at bat. 


He questioned Meany at length about the AFL- 
CIO Codes of Ethical Practices and the AFL-CIO 
convention's power to expel a union. 


“How serious is this business of expulsion?” 
asked Mundt. “Do they lose their bargaining power, 
then, with the NLRB?” 


Freshmen Know ... But Not Mundt 


Even freshmen students of government know 
the NLRB is a governmental agency which serves 
all groups which comply with the law and its rules 
and, obviously, no private organization can de- 
termine who uses the NLRB. 


Meany’s answer to that effect seemed like news 
hot off the wires for the senator from South Da- 
kota. 


Take Sen. Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) for an- 
other example. 


Although the senator has spoken at length 
about collective bargaining, his questions suggest- 
ed some very hazy concepts in his mind. 


For instance: “I ask this knowing that I prob- 
ably could have been better posted had I kept up 
with the news, but since the merger of the AFL 
.and CIO, have there been any negotiated contracts 
under the combined AFL-CIO, or do you still op- 
erate as AFL and CIO, separately, in negotiat- 


ing?” Goldwater asked. 


Meany, a little confused at this question—as 
who wouldn’t be—pointed out that affiliates do 
their own collective bargaining and that neither 
the old AFL nor the old CIO engaged in the bar- 
gaining process for its affiliates. 


ae 
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= Show Their Ignorance 


That didn’t clear up the issue for the “expert” 
from Arizona. 


Goldwater continued: “Then, when a contract 
is negotiated in Phoenix, Ariz., by the Plumbers 
Union, members of the old AFL, it is done in the 
AFL name and not under the signature of the AFL- 
CIO?” 


Meany explained such negotiating would be 
done “under the signature of the AFL-CIO” be- 
cause the Plumbers Union is a “member unit of 
the AFL-CIO..., 


“There is no such title as ‘AFL’ by itself, or 
‘CIO’ by itself—it is only the combined title,” 
Meany explained patiently. 


“Thank you,” said Goldwater, now presumably 
enlightened about the AFL-CIO. 


Curtis Fights for Open Shop 


Sen. Curtis, like his two GOP associates, seems 
far less concerned with the problem of cleaning 
up the few corrupt unions than with taking swipes 
at all of labor. When an employer testified about 
being shaken down by a crooked union official, 
Sen. Curtis repeatedly questioned the witness 
about the kind of union contract he had signed. 


“You had a union shop?” Sen. Curtis asked. 
“Your employees were compelled to pay dues un- 
der the terms of the union contract? Your employ- 
ees had to be members of the union in order to 
hold their jobs?” : 


Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera—as though the 
problem was merely one of union contract provi- 
sions, rather than a situation where crooked un- 
tonists are encouraged and paid off by equally 


- crooked employers. It is not surprising to learn 


that Sen. Curtis ts one of the leading Congres- 
sional proponents of a federal “right-to-work” 
law and other antt-union measures. 


GOP Seeks Anti-Labor Probe 


Nor is it surprising that the GOP members of 
the committee are eager to begin inquiries on un- 
ions’ political contributions, secondary boycotts, 
picketing disorders and the union shop. These 
fields, in their view, offer additional opportunities 
to attack the entire labor movement and to open 
the door to more restrictive legislation. 


Thus far, the committee’s attention has re- 
mained focused on the issue it was set up to in- 
vestigate: racketeering in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations. But the diehard GOP right- 
wingers, who have their own axes to grind in the 
course of the probe, will undoubtedly continue to 
try to divert the investigation into traditional anti- 
union channels. And they won’t let their ignor- 
ance of the labor movement stop them in their 
anti-labor pronouncements. 
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John Paul Alexander of District 65, 
New York, wins for this shot of 


three-months-old daughter Ailie. 














Mrs. Flora Jones of Local 390, Cin- 
cinnati, O., gets $5 for photo she cap- 
tions “Love at first sight.” 











Alert kittens were expertly photographed by Mrs. Mabel Gal- 
loway of Albion, Pa., a member of Marx Toy Employees Local 
850 in Girard, Pa. This entry rates $5 prize. 











Photo 
Contest - 
Winners 


There are double the usual nymber of winners of $5 
prizes in this issue of The Record. That’s because the 
last issue was skipped, in accordance with this newspaper’s 
printing schedule. 


But even with room for six winning photos, the number 
of fine entries in The Record’s Snapshot Contest made 
the choice an extremely difficult one. RWDSU members 
are evidently getting better and better at taking pictures. 
How about you? If you haven’t yet entered, see Page 16 
for details and rules, 

Remember-——-you can win one of the three $5 prizes 
given for each photo printed, and be eligible for the grand 
prize of $25 when the contest ends Sept. 30. 











Mrs. Miriam Sussman of Local 1102, New 
York, got joyous shot of her two-year-old 
granddaughter wearing colander as hat. 
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Ernest Oldmstead of Local 444, No. Quin- 


cy, Mass., snapped Mushroom Rock in Can- 
ada’s Bay of Fundy at Hopewell Cape, N. B. 














Horace Hicks of Local 1199, New- 
York, wins $5 for phote of Fal- 
mouth, Mass. boatyard, 
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One Way to Get Ahead 





Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt is president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., betteg known 
to most Americans as duPont. Although the 
company is famous enough, Mr. Greenewalt 
isn’t as well known as other key American in- 
dustrialists. The company appears to have be- 
gun a campaign to correct this glaring slight to 
its $600,000-a-year top executive. ; 


Last June 2, Sunday papers across the land 
carried a biographical puff story on Mr. Greene- 
walt, noting his accomplishments and his views 
on taxes. The Greenewalt sketch bore an As- 
sociated Press imprint and was released out 
of the duPont home city of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Featured prominently in both the finan- 
cial and general news sections of the nation’s 
press, the piece was headlined as a typical old- 
fashioned American success story. 


‘Started at $125 a Month’ 


How the press handled the story was well il- 
lustrated in the Washington, (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald, which carried a headline read- 
ing: “National Success Story—duPont Head 
Started as $125-Month Chemist.” Without 
doubt, those who went no further than the 
headline had their faith in the American suc- 
cess story bolstered substantially. 


A somewhat different story was revealed 
for those who took the trouble to read all 
of the text of the AP news féature, Mr. 
Greenewalt indeed started as a $125-a-month 


chemist. He may today be a very able executive 
and he may have worked very hard in the in- 
terests of the duPont Company. Even so, abil- 
ity and hard work were, at best, only a minor 
part of the Greenewalt success opus. 


The present chief of the duPont empire was 
born in Philadelphia, He missed out on a rags- 
to-riches career by being born into a well-to-do 
family. His father was a prominent Philadelphia 
physician; his mother a concert pianist. The 
family was friendly with the Wilmington du- 
Ponts and one of his childhood playmates was 
Margaretta duPont. 5 


Greenewalt a College Man 


While by some standards, Mr. Greenewalt 
may be a self-made man, he certainly is not a 
self-educated one. He attended the William 
Penn Charter School in Philadelphia and then 
went on to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He went to work for duPont as a chem- 
ist in 1922 in the days when a college education 
was very much the prerogative of the few. 


Mr. Greenewalt’s advancement with duPont 
was rapid, especially after his marriage in 1926 
to Margaretta duPont, his childhood playmate, 
He received as a wedding gift from Irenee du- 
Pont, his father-in-law, 1,000 shares of the 
stock of the Christiana Corporation, family- 
controlled holding company of the DuPoint 
enterprises. Each share of Chritiana is worth 
$14.60 at the current market. 


The present duPont president, as might be 
expected, is against income taxes. Not because 
of their effect on his pay, since he admits to an 
independent income beyond his $600,000 sal- 
ary, but because they are “ruinous” to incentive, 
Where, he. says, with taxes as they are today, 
is the executive talent of tomorrow to come 
from? 


Fortune Magazine commented in a recent ar- 
ticle on nepotism in business: 


“Blood ties are still very important in U. Ss. 
business—and the whole subject is a touchy 
one. For the fact is, relatives hire relatives right 
and left. A survey by Fortune of the top execu- 





tives of 175 of the largest corporations revealed 
that no.less than 55 percent of the companies 
had close relatives or in-laws holding manage- 
ment jobs in the same company. 


“In an earlier study of 8,000 executives, made 
in 1952 by Professor Lloyd Warner and James 
Abegglen at the University of Chicago, it was 
found that two out of every five men whose 
fathers were owners of large business had posi- 
tions in their fathers’ companies,” Fortune re- 
lated. 

* * 7 

The story is told of the young man who had 
just been promoted to the presidency of a fair- 
ly large company. Ceremonies were held in the 
office of the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors who had just ascended to this post from 
the presidency. 

Finally, the ceremonies were concluded and 
the new president and the board chairman were 
alone in the latter’s office. 

“Well,” the board chairman asked, “what 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

“Thanks,” the youthful new company pres- 
ident said tersely. 

“Is that all you have to say?” the chairman 
asked. 

“No, I guess not,“ the president said ... 
“Thanks, Dad.” | 











pe In May of 1954, the curtain went up on a 

sags Broadway musical that concerned itself with 

a —of all things—labor relations in a pajama 
factory. 





A great many people who considered them- 
selves authorities on show business predicted 
early disaster for the venture. “The public 
will never go for it,” they insisted. “Nobody 
will pay good money to see a show about a 
union squabbling with a factory owner over 
wages.” 





The know-it-alls were never wronger. The 
show, “The Pajama Game,” remained on 
Broadway for two and a half years. It estab- 
lished itself as one of the most successful 
musicals of all time, with a total of 1,061 
performances, most of them before capacity 
audiences. 


Newsweek Magazine wrote, “This is a non- 
stop joy in the form of a labor musical.” 
Other critics were equally generous in ex- 
claiming their delight with the show. 

“The Pajama Game” proved conclusively 
that Unionism isn’t a dull subject—it’s alive 


Doris Day stars in new musical, “The Pajama 
Game,” story of a union gal who's in love with 








her shop superintendent until a strike has them 
exchanging brickbats acrosg the bargaining hall. 
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~~] Pajama Game--Unionism with Music 


and vibrant and can be a whale of a lot of 
fun. It can be serious without being stuffy, 
and sometimes it can even be kidded with no 
threat to its basic integrity. 


“The Pajama Game” is the story of a un- 
ion’s campaign to wangle a pay raise of 712c 
an hour in a midwest pajama factory. Both 
management and labor come in for some 
wonderful spoofing, although the spirit of 
trade unionism emerges triumphant. Inci- 
tally, there’s even a good old-fashioned sit- 
down strike in “The Pajama Game.” 


“The Pajama Game” is now being brought 
to the nation’s movie screens in a Techni- 
color production with a fine cast. Doris Day 
and John Raitt are starred as the sewing 
machine operator who hedds her union’s 
grievance committee, and the shop superin- 
tendent who battles for management. Danc- 
ing star Carol Haney and comedian Eddie 
Foy, Jr. re-create the roles which they per- 
formed in the stage version. All of the won- 
derful music that distinguished. the Broad- 
way production is included in Warner Bros. 
filmed presentation, and the great scope of 
the movie camera makes the dancing and 
gaiety even more lavish than ever before. 


America’s 18 million union members can 
happily take pride in this first major film 
with a pro-union theme. 
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Jane’s Own Junk Shop 





BY JANE GOODSELL 











My house is filled with useless things’ 
Cast-off toys with broken springs; 
Worn out, faded, outgrown jeans, 
Piles of pre-war magazines; 

Sticky tubes that once held glue, 
Photographs of who knows who? 
Rusty nails and broken pins, 

Books about the Bobbsey Twins; 
Shrunken, moldy, mothy sweaters, 
Ancient, never-answered letters; 

Old diplomas, high school rings, 
Puppets and yo-yos with tangled strings; 
Autographs of grade-school friends, 
And other useless odds and ends. 


I’m tolerant and patient, but 

When closets bulge and draws won't shut 
I tell myself what I must do 

Is throw away a thing or two: 

Something broken, cast-off, scorned, 

Too long forgotten to be mourned. 

Why let it sit collecting dust, 

Mildew, tarnish, moths and rust? 
Forgotten now for years and years, 

What difference if it disappears? 





So quietly, on tippy toe, 

I give some things the old heave-ho. 

I toss them out, and guess what gives? 
Why, troops of outraged relatives 

Who suddenly wonder what became 

Of the photograph of what’s-his-name? 
And what on earth has happened to 
That box of nails? And where’s the glue? 





Facts to Answer Confusion 
Over E Bond Rates: 
Comparison of Interest 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


The public is confused over what to do about E bonds, now 
that their yield has been increased to 31/4 percent. 


In fact, despite the increase granted by Congress in April, 
people are still cashing in more E and H bonds than they are 
buying. Questions savings-bond offices are getting show that 
many people don’t even know about the increase, while others 
are confused about the status of their old bonds. 


Congress may have to legislate still another increase if it wants to 
restore E bonds to their old status as the wage-earner’s favorite way to 
save. But meanwhile, the recent. increase puts E bonds close to the top 
as the most profitable way to-save with no risk. A new survey of yields 
from different types of savings shows that the 3% rate now paid by E 
bonds surpasses the typica] 3 percent now being paid by savings banks, 
equals the 3%4-312 paid by many savings and loan associations except in 
the Far West, and some parts of the South, as Florida, and is outranked 
only by the 314-4 percent paid by many credit unions. 


Here are answers to questions people are asking about the new sta- 
tus of E bonds: 


Q. “Are old bonds bought before the increase in rates still earning 
interest?” 


A. Yes, they earn an average of 3 percent if held to maturity. The 
new 3% percent rate applies to all bonds bought since Feb. 1. 


Q. “Is it preferable to cash in old bonds to take advantage of the 
higher rate being paid on newly-bought bonds?” 


A. It doesn't pay to turn in bonds you bought more than 2!% years 
ago. These will earn over 3-1/4 percent from the 22-year mark to ma- 
turity. There would be a slight advantage in turning in bonds bought 
more recently, unless you prefer to postpone your tax liability on the in- 
crease value. 


Q. “What about bonds that have already matured and which people 
are still holding?” : 


A. These earn 3 percent, compounded semi-annually, from the time 
they mature. There is an advantage in trading them for the new model 
if you intend to keep your new bonds a while, but not if you intend to 
cash them within the next 214 years. 


Q. “Where do you redeem savings bonds?” 
A. Either at your bank which has a record of your signature, or at 
a Federal Reserve Bank office, if there’s one in your city. 


Q. “Should you name a co-owner or beneficiary on E bonds?” 

A. In case of death it simplifies matters for your family if you name 
a co-owner. A beneficiary named on the bond can cash in E bonds, too, 
but must show a death certificate. 


The new bonds correct to some extent the disadvantage that E bonds 
earn only a small return in their early years. You had to keep the old 
bonds nine years and eight months to earn the full three percent. Now 
an $18.75 bond will be worth $25 in eight years and 11 months. However, 
even the new bonds are on a slid- 
ing scale which still makes them Trading-Stamp Boom 
more advantageous for long- Sa ° 
range savings than for such tem- gging 











There’s suddenly an urgent need 
For someone’s old velocipede. 
Cries of anguish rend the air: 
Where O where O where O where 
Is that lovely purple sweater? 
Where is that important letter? 
Where’s that stack of magazines? 
Temper tantrums follow scenes. 


It’s classed among the worst of sins 
To rid one’s house of Bobbsey Twins. 


I am scolded, cursed and blamed, 
Told I ought to be ashamed, 

And I am, but somehow I 

Cannot help but wonder why 
Things that were so long despised 
Are suddenly so highly prized. 
Their value soars the very minute 


They’re out of the house instead of in it. 


porary goals as purchases you 


plan to make soon. The new 
bonds earn 2.3 percent the first 
year, and 2.8 the second year. Not 
until the third year do they earn 
 & 


Rates paid by other savings ac- 
counts have been edging up too. 
Average paid by savings banks in 
states that have them are now 
up to an estimated 3 percent. 
They, are sometimes higher in 
New England, especially New 
Hampshire whefe a number of 
banks pay 314, and also in Massa- 
chusetts, but go as low as 2 percent 
in Indiana. Savings and loan as- 
sociations now typically pay 3%- 
3% percent, and as much as 4 in 
California and several other ar- 
eas. 


E bonds have a special advan- 
tage .in their tax-postponable 


Signs are appearing that indi- 
cate families are losing interest 
in saving trading stamps for pre- 
miums, and are shopping more 
carefully to see what stores give 
best values rather than most 
stamps. According to Supermar- 
ket News, a business paper, some 
stores have discontinued stamps 
with no loss of business, and 
some new stores opening up are 
avoiding stamp offers. As this de- 
partment has pointed out, if val- 
ues are equal you might as well 
buy from the store that gives 
stamps. Thus, in the case of drug 
items under Fair Trade, with most 
stores charging the same price, 
you might as well go to the one 
that gives stamps. But don’t pay 
higher prices to get “free” pre- 
miums. 


feature. You don’t have to pay Federal tax on the increase in value until 
you cash in the bond. This makes them especially useful for long-range 
savings as for retirement, or as a backlog against unemployment, since 
in a year of low income you would escape the tax altogether. On that 
basis their new 3%% yield is as good as a taxable 4 percent return. Nor 
do vou have to pay any state or local tax in the E-bond yield. 





‘Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glanbach 
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Half a Road 


Policeman: “You saw this lady driving to- 
ward you. Why didn’t you give her half the 


road?” - 


Unhappy driver: “I was going to, just as 
soon as I could find out which half she wanted.” 


Twoghosts walked into a bar and asked the 
bartendér: “Do you serve spirits?” 


” * 


Don’t We All? 


Said one cannibal to another: “I get so fed 


up with people sometimes.” 








MY HUSBAND IS A SALESMAN] 
HES AWAY SO MUCH,, 



















VTWAT. WHEN HE Gers 
HE SEEMS LIKE A STRANGER 
ae 

















REAL THING: Frankly were 
puzzled. This looks to us like 
rather bare facts, but Warners 
insist Mara Corday stars in the 
science-fiction film, The Black 
Scorpion. 
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and dropped the fish 
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Boast Bites Back 





Language Study 


An ardent fisherman from Dallas made a trip According to a survey the six sweetest phrases 
in @ 6%-pound largemouth bass, the Texan served,” “All is forgiven,” “Sleep till noon,” 
boasted 


to his native guide, “Why, shucks, in “Keep the change,” and “Here's that five.” 
+ 


Texas we use that size for bait.” 
The guide smiled, nodded appreciatively— ; 
back into the lake. A Native 


+ * 


Error Upon Error 


* * 


Traffic was roaring past ands fearful pede- 
strian on one side of the street noticed another 


Wife, reading her husband’s fortune card: on the other. 
“You are the leader with a magnetic personal- 
ity and strong character. You are intelligent, 


“How did you get over there?” he yelled. 


witty, and attractive to the opposite sex, “I didn’t,” came the reply. “I was born over 
“It has your weight wrong, too.” 


here.” 
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| 'Ticklers™% By George 


YOu'RE NOT GOING IN BATHING IN THAT GET-UPY 
YOU ARE UNDRESSED’ GO UP TO YOUR ROOM - 
AND GET INTO SOME CLOTHES THIS INSTANT, 
Sg OS ES ROR > ae] *@ NOW GITY 
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WERE CARRYING 













DID YOU HEAR ABOUT 
THE EFFICIENCY > 
EXPERT THAT DIEDS 
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AND THE EFFICIENCY 
EXPERT BOLTED 5 
UPRIGHT, Farin 


Z ano SHOUTED; IF YOU PUT) 
THIS THINGON WHEELS, You 
COULD LAY OFF FOUR MENT 
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KIDDIN’! WITH A FAMILY 
UKS MINE, WHO COULD 
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WHAT ARE 
YOU DOING; 
MAW? 


Soe 
LETTERS! ° 





























I WONDER WHAT \; 
THE PENALTY |S FOR } 4.) 
BLACKMAIL? A 
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The biggest deluge of mail in the thrée-year history of The 
Record testifies to the great interest of RWDSU members in thig 
summer’s ‘Record’ Photo Contest. Have you entered your best 
snapshots-as yet? 


Each issue The Record awards $5 prizes to three winning’ 
photos—and at the contest’s end Sept. 30 a grand prize of $26 
will be given. Any kind of photo is eligible—as long as you snap~) 
ped it yourself. Send as many entries as you like; they’ll all be 
returned. 


Send your best photos to: RWDSU Record, 132 West 43rd) 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Please put your name, address and 
number of your local union on the back of every photo, plug” 
information about the photo itself. See Page 12 for latest group 
of winners. 











Enter 
Photo Contest 
Now! 








Organizing A & P in Tennessee 


a union contract. Page 10. 
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in this lSUECSs Foto-feature on the RWDSU drive to bring nine supermarkets under 
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Excerpts from Pres. Max Greenberg's Speech 


At N. Y. State ClO Convention 
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- Senate's 
Anti-Labor 
“Experts 
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Their How to Cet Ahead in Business: 
Ignorance A Real-Life Success 
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Are U. S. Savings Bonds 
A Good Investment?- 





Reports the Facts on Page 14. 

















